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ITALY AT WORK: HER RENAISSANCE IN DESIGN TODAY 


This article has been abstracted from the text of 
the official handbook, prepared by Meyric R. 
Rogers for the exhibition, Italy at Work, which 
will be held at the Art Institute from March 9 
through May 13. 


Nest of tables, walnut and brass, 
produced by Pietro Maffeis, Canti: (Como) 


ITALY AFTER THE WAR 


No visitor to Italy within the last two or three 
years can have failed to be impressed by two 
things, first by the extent of the war’s destruc- 
tion and second by the extraordinary rapidity 
with which it is being repaired. 

The impetus to this activity comes only in 
part from the physical necessity of repairing 
the ruin left by mine, bomb and shell. For 
years the individualistic energies of the people 
had been repressed and canalized by totalitar- 
ian controls basically foreign to their temper. 
Only the explosive forces generated by the re- 
lease from these controls will account for the 
energy with which the individual undertook 
the task of rebuilding his home and his work- 
shop out of the fragments that remained. The 
paucity of means to hand would have para- 
lyzed a more complex and less vital people. 
There was no despairing wait for outside aid. 
It was the individual and the family unit that 
went to work before even a provisional gov- 
ernment could institute and direct reconstruc- 
tion measures. 

This urge to rebuild and recreate found al- 
most immediately an expression in the craft 
arts that was not content with the mere con- 
tinuation or elaboration of traditional forms 
but instinctively sought freedom from them. 
The spirit of the traditional craft arts in Italy 
is thus not only finding a new and contempo- 
rary expression but many of the traditional 
forms themselves are being subtly revitalized. 

This contemporary renaissance is a popular 
movement in the best sense. Its leaders are 
found not merely among leading architects, 
artists and designers, particularly fitted for the 
task by their training, but also among the 
craftsmen themselves. Many of the outstand- 
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Chalices and bowls, marble and paesina, Galassi 


Coffee table, onyx and bronze, produced by Montici, Florence 
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ing products of design and skill included in the 
exhibition are due directly to the creative 
genius of certain inspired artist-craftsmen who 
are today the spiritual heirs of the great arti- 
ficers of Italy’s past. It is also particularly 
significant that in those fields where the knowl- 
edge of fashion and high style is important, in 
personal and costume accessories for instance, 
the leadership is frequently taken by members 
of the older aristocracy. Under the impulse of 
economic and social need they have turned 
their cultural background to effective use in 
the creation and artistic management of nu- 
merous small producing units where they de- 
velop the latent skills of the less fortunate. 


As might be expected under present condi- 
tions, this renaissance in design is finding its 
expression in materials that are either basically 
less costly or readily obtainable from local 
natural resources. This explains the scarcity 
of works in silver and other precious metals in 
contrast to those in brass and copper. It also 
explains the variety, fantasy and ingenuity 
with which such basic materials are fashioned 
as go to the making of straw work, textiles in 
cotton, hemp and linen, ceramics and glass. 
The most complete development will in gen- 
eral be found in those objects in which skill, 
imagination and a sense of the material itself 
are the most important ingredients. 


Curtain material, hemp, produced by Linificio and Canapijficio Nazionale, Milan 
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ORGANIZATION AND AIMS 

Early in 1949 the Art Institute of Chicago, 
as a result of contacts with the House of Italian 
Handicrafts, Inc., of New York, authorized a 
field survey of crafts and industrial arts in 
Italy to see whether conditions were favorable 
for the organization of an exhibition of her 
post-war production to be held in the United 
States. The task of the Institute’s representa- 
tive was greatly simplified by the guidance of 
an official of the Compagnia Nazionale Arti- 
giana. This organization, created after the war 
mainly through the financial aid of Dr. Max 
Ascoli of New York and his friends for the de- 
velopment and marketing of Italian handicraft 
products, became ultimately the official Italian 
agency in the organization of the exhibition. 
After visiting the principal sources and cen- 
ters of production during the summer of 1949, 
it was possible to report that ample material of 
great interest was available and that the pro- 
jected exhibition would receive enthusiastic 
and tangible support from official Italian 
sources. Following this report the project was 
authorized by the Trustees of the Art Insti- 
tute, providing means could be devised. 

Thanks to the interest of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, the officials of the ECA Mission to 
Italy and of the Export-Import Bank and the 
active cooperation of the CNA, arrangements 
were made to meet the greater part of the 
financial obstacles. Feeling that the proposed 
exhibition should be nationwide in its scope, 
the Art Institute invited eleven other art mu- 
seums in the United States to cooperate in the 
program. Arrangements were made whereby 
the material to be selected would be available 
for the three year period necessary. It was 
also agreed that the selection of the material 
was to be in the hands of an American com- 
mittee who would be best able to gauge what 
would be of interest to the American public. 


Bowl, blown and molded green Empoli glass, Taddei 


This committee working with the facilities 
of the CNA met in Italy from April 4 to June 4, 
1950, making its selections in a tour of over 
three thousand miles. The factories, work- 
rooms and studios of some two hundred and 
fifty producers and designers were thoroughly 
combed for material. Certain larger tempo- 
rary exhibitions of handicraft and industrial 
arts such as those in Milan, Florence and 
Naples were also drawn upon as well as special 
showings of liturgical arts in Venice and Milan. 
In addition the stocks of a large number of 
specialty shops in all the principal centers 
were thoroughly inspected. 

The principles governing the selection are 
simply stated though rather less simple in ap- 
plication. Any object could be chosen regard- 
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Covered jugs and coffee service, wood and brass, produced by Cesare Lacca, Milan 


less of use or material provided it was not 
purely traditional in design and satisfied a high 
standard of quality in form and color in rela- 
tion to its material and purpose. Special at- 
tention was given to objects which showed an 
apparently fresh approach to the problem or 
evidenced a sensitive and imaginative use of 
the materials chosen. 

Reflecting Italian conditions, the great ma- 
jority of the exhibits belong to the class of true 
handicrafts. This means that the finished 
object is the product of one or two workers 
who may or may not have furnished the de- 
sign also. A smaller section, which includes a 
quantity of textiles, ceramics and glass, is the 


result of a mixed procedure partially individual 
handicraft and partially employing quantity 
production methods. The last and smallest 
section, consisting mainly of mechanical ap- 
paratus, represents the use of purely industrial 
methods in the carrying out of designs of a 
high order. 

It was felt that the exhibition of single ob- 
jects alone would not convey adequately the 
whole spirit of Italian design. Therefore, 
leading designers and architects were invited 
to submit schemes for complete units accord- 
ing to a carefully considered program to cover 
the principal aspects and kinds of interior 
design. From the submissions five selections 
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were made for actual execution to provide, as 
it were, the core of the exhibition. 

In the organization of the exhibition and 
the selection of its contents certain definite 
aims were kept in view. Primarily, of course, 
it is designed to give the American public the 
pleasure that comes from seeing objects made 
today that are at once useful and stimulating 
to the imagination. Secondarily, but of great 
importance, is the creation of a market for 
these products for the benefit of both producer 
and consumer. Lacking such a market, the 
movement—of such value in the world today 
—will be unable to survive economic pres- 
sures. To this end the American public should 
be adequately informed of the opportunities 
afforded by this movement for the enrichment 
of their lives in a field which supplements 
rather than competes with native production. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


Not all possible fields are included in the 
exhibition. Due to present material and finan- 
cial restrictions, little if any significant work is 
being done in certain branches of the handi- 
crafts in which Italy has traditionally excelled. 
In certain regions much work is still carried 
on in a purely repetitious and diluted tradi- 
tional manner. This occurs even in fields 
where a livelier and more creative activity is 
evident. In others the impulse to creative 
enterprise has been thwarted by the deadening 
hand of the commercial buyer who is constitu- 
tionally afraid of innovations when a steady 
market exists for long accustomed and stereo- 
typed designs. In this case a lack of initiative 
on the part of the Italian producer with limited 
capital is hardly surprising. 

The extent and intensity of the new move- 
ment in the craft arts varies greatly over the 
country. As might be expected, this activity is 
limited for the most part to Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy, the Veneto and Liguria in the north, to 
Tuscany, Emilia and the Romagna in the cen- 
ter, and to the region of Naples in the south. 
The traditional crafts of southern Italy, Sicily 
and Sardinia continue much as before. 


With the exception of ceramics and possibly 
of textiles, the centers of production in any 
one field tend to a concentration in one or two 
regions. Thus glassware comes mainly from 
Venice and secondarily from Empoli and its 
vicinity in Tuscany. Non-traditional wood fur- 
niture is found mainly in Turin, Milan and 
Florence. Straw work centers chiefly in Flor- 
ence and Naples and metalwork in the cities of 
the Po Valley and Tuscany. While most of the 
major crafts find progressive and leading prac- 


Altar cross (detail), silver, silver gilt and lapis lazuli, 
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titioners in such centers as Milan and Flor- 
ence, no ready review of contemporary pro- 
duction in the whole field can be made in any 
one Italian center as is possible to the visitor 
to New York or to most of the principal Euro- 
pean capitals. This scattering is less evident in 
the relatively recent field of mechanical pro- 
duction— industrial design in the limited sense 
—which finds its natural center in the indus- 
trial cities of Lombardy and Piedmont. 


DESIGNER AND CRAFTSMAN 


In addition to the forces already mentioned 
—the basic urges of this post-war renaissance 
—certain formative or directive factors are 
also of considerable importance. One of the 
most significant of these is the fact that the 
Italians have never lost sight of the unity of 
the arts of design. In the main, the arts of 
architecture, painting, sculpture and of design 
in all its many material and utilitarian mani- 
festations have neither been canalized into 
mutually exclusive specialties nor been sepa- 
rated in such a way as to make an exclusive 
professional aristocracy out of the practition- 
ers of the first three and a commonality out of 
the remainder. Here in Italy the earlier pre- 
academic tradition still exists that sees nothing 
eccentric in an artist working in any or all of 
these forms of expression as occasion arises. 
This explains the very considerable part played 
by architects, painters and sculptors in the 
creation of the contents of this exhibition. We 
not only find architects of the highest standing 
giving their energies with equal intensity to 
the designing of furniture, metalwork and 
ceramics; painters paying serious attention to 
the decoration of ceramics and the designing 
of textiles; but ceramists, glass blowers, wood 
workers and producers of objects of all sorts 
working with the creative fantasy and sensitive 
understanding usually attributed only to the 
artist per se. 

Another factor probably closely connected 
with his individualism is the instinctive crav- 
ing of the Italian craftsman for variety. It is 
difficult—almost impossible—to obtain the pre- 


cise duplication of any one hand-wrought ob- 
ject or design. This is often mistaken for a 
careless disregard of precision. This is not the 
principal reason. It comes rather from an in- 
herent feeling for the individual existence of 
things. It also reflects a sense, probably with- 
out conscious realization, of the necessary in- 
dividuality of every human act. Unless ex- 
ternally controlled by the necessities of com- 
mercial demand to as near an approximation of 
repetitive accuracy as possible, the Italian 
worker will treat a set of plates not as a num- 
ber of repetitive units but as a group of indi- 
viduals all having a strong family resemblance. 
In our times the maintenance and encourage- 
ment of such a feeling is of inestimable im- 
portance since it is a counterbalance to the 
lifeless monotony of mechanical production. 

A third factor related to this individualistic 
approach is that sympathy with his material 
which is almost universally characteristic of 
the work of the Italian craftsman. Left to him- 
self the craftsman may indeed create or follow 
a bad design, but he seldom violates the char- 
acter of the material used unless forced by 
necessity to cater to a vulgarized taste. This . 
sensibility is in part the product of the handi- 
craft process whenever employed. Here it has 
its roots in the soil. Through the ages the 
Italian has kept an intimacy with the earth 
and its products that is almost animistic in its 
quality. Out of his pagan past he seems in- 
stinctively to endow objects and materials with 
a personality and soul not unlike his own. 
There is an unselfconscious personification of 
his material which leads him to work with it, 
at times even talk to it as with another in- 
dividual not unlike himself. This is not to be 
confused with a conscious whimsey or quaint- 
ness that easily becomes banality. It is the 
natural outcome of a certain sense of mystic 
forces ever at work behind and within the ob- 
vious face of nature. This mysticism, in coun- 
terpoint to the Italian sensuous appreciation 
of nature, is one of the main sources of her 
artistic strength in its most complex as well 
as its simplest expressions. 
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INFLUENCES AND TENDENCIES 

The visitor to the exhibition interested in 
the development of contemporary design will 
be able to trace the effect of all of the main 
influences and tendencies that are playing a 
part in the art of our time. More interesting 
than this, however, is the result of the filter- 
ing of these forces through the screen of the 
Italian character and temperament. Though 
the work of many of the younger designers in 
the exhibition shows clearly the impact of 
Picasso and the brilliance and range of his at- 
tack on the problems of formal expression, it 
also shows a certain warmth, humor and sen- 
suous appreciation essentially Italian. 

On the whole pure abstraction has little 
appeal to the Italian temperament. The reac- 
tion against a commonplace realism here finds 
its natural outlet in fantasy of form. This, 
while often severely controlled, parallels the 
exuberance of nature rather than transposing 
it into geometric symbols. For the same reason 
color is considered less as an aid to formal ex- 
pression than for its independent ability to 
express a mood and to delight and stimulate 
the eye. It may also be noted that the sense of 
color which is so obvious in these exhibits, 
while capable of great subtlety, has less of the 
element of taste in the Gallic sense than of the 
gusto that springs directly from the brilliance 
of the Italian sun and air and a frank accept- 
ance of their sensuous stimulation. The fact 
that color is felt independently and not sub- 
ordinated to the demands of form is one of the 
main reasons that the plastic fantasy of many 
of the ceramic sculptures gives an impression 
of almost chaotic exuberance. 

The exhibition offers ample evidence that 
both the intellectual and emotional, the ra- 
tional and extra-rational currents in contem- 
porary art are strongly reflected in Italian de- 
sign today. Over all, the response to emotion- 
al, rather than intellectual, stimuli is domi- 
nant. This is intimately connected with that 
underlying mysticism which penetrates the 
traditional Italian approach to the arts. This 
dominance rests, therefore, on no merely 


transitory trend or reaction to northern ra- 
tionalism. It is a demonstration of the vitality 
of the Italian tradition and its capacity to inter- 
pret the present as vividly as it has the past. 
Out of a war-torn country is emerging again 
that stream of creative imagination—warm 
and rich in human values—which has inspired 
our civilization from its beginnings. It must 
not be allowed to dry up through lack of un- 
derstanding. 
MEYRIC R. ROGERS 


Wounded horse, ceramic, by Agenore Fabbri, Milan 
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Detail of seventeenth century bedspread from the lonian Islands. Wide border design of a wedding group embroidered 


in colored silk threads on linen 


EMBROIDERIES FROM THE BURTON Y. BERRY COLLECTION 


There is a reviving interest today in the old 
and fascinating art of needlework. In the past 
decade embroidery exhibitions have increased 
in number and several popular new books on 
how to embroider have been published. The 
large crowds attracted by Queen Mary’s car- 
pet, in this country as well as in London, are 
clear indication that a new enthusiasm for 
this gentle art has been aroused. Nevertheless 
the trend is now away from traditional sub- 
jects to a realism and originality of design. 
Embroiderers, therefore, will be keenly in- 
terested in the magnificent Turkish and Greek 
Island embroidery collection of Burton Y. 
Berry now in the process of presentation to the 
Art Institute. This collection was assembled 
by Mr. Berry during the many years he was 
engaged in diplomatic service in Turkey and 
Greece. The embroideries are rich in color 
with an inventiveness of design appealing to 
all lovers of fine needlework. A small exhibi- 
tion of the group already presented by Mr. 
Berry is now installed in Gallery 5B near the 
entrance to the museum. ° 
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Turkish and Greek Island embroideries can 
be divided roughly into two groups: those 
made for the decoration of homes and, in 
Turkey, for palaces and religious edifices, and 
those made to be worn or used by individuals. 
The first group includes wall hangings, bed- 
spreads, curtains, sheets, prayer rugs, car- 
pets, covers for pillows, divans and sundry 
other household furnishings. The embroider- 
ies in the second group are for personal use 
such as dresses, sashes, kerchiefs, squares and 
towels for everyday use as well as for cere- 
monies. Turkish towels can be used for many 
purposes such as table napkins, as ceremonial 
towels for distinguished guests to wipe their 
hands on after eating, as handkerchiefs to be 
tucked into a girdle, as wrappers for precious 
objects or as head coverings. The ceremonial 
use of an embroidered towel is a Turkish heri- 
tage from Byzantine times when on festival 
days the Emperor threw from his Imperial box 
in the Hippodrome the towel or napkin, as it 
was sometimes called, onto the course as a 
sign for the races to start. Towels played an 
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important part in the lives of Turkish women. 
The bride was given one on her wedding night 
to preserve as proof of the consummation of 
the marriage. They were also used at births, 
circumcisions and marriages. The Sultan at 
the palace often gave one as a sign of favor. 
It is on these towels that some of the most 
beautiful needlework of the Near East has 
been lavished. 

Throughout the Greek Islands and Turkey 
embroidery usually was worked with silk 
thread and, with the exception of some of the 
later Turkish towels, on hand-loomed linen. 
In the eighteenth century there appeared an- 
other cloth woven with very fine cotton 
thread that gave the appearance of gauze and 
upon this toweling was embroidered some of 
the most elaborate work of the period, enriched 
with gold thread. A certain amount of work 
was done on linen mixed with silk, particularly 
on the sides or at the ends of the towel, and 
sometimes a pattern was worked into the body 


of the plain material. More ornate weaves ap- 
peared in the nineteenth century and the sim- 
ple linen or cotton toweling generally disap- 
peared. It was during this time that the well 
known Turkish bath toweling of looped woven 
cotton material became popular. 

Formerly in the Greek Islands young girls 
were taught by their mothers as soon as they 
were able to hold a needle to embroider bed 
linen and frocks for their dowry. In one group 
of the islands this would mean two types of 
dress, one to be used as the bridal dress and 
afterwards as the Sunday best, all others for 
everyday wear. They would also have to em- 
broider a curtain for the bed, a pair of valances 
and at least two pillow cases. As they copied 
their mothers’ work, the tradition was carried 
on with little change in style. Each group of is- 
lands has distinctive patterns and types of em- 
broidery and it is only when intermarriage 
occurs between different groups that one finds 
an intermingling of local designs. 


Detail of seventeenth century panel’ from a bed curtain embroidered in stylized patterns of animals, birds and leaf forms 
in darning, satin and cross stitch. This piece is typical of the work from Patmos in the Dodecanese Islands 
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Since many countries are famous for beauti- 
ful needlework one should not be surprised 
to learn that certain stitches are common to 
several countries in certain periods, as are the 
designs and color schemes employed. That the 
same stitch appears in widely separated coun- 
tries might be explained by the gifts of return- 
ing travelers. More often the similarity of 
stitches was due to a definite effect being 


needed and the stitch was created rather than 
copied from an imported piece. Strictly speak- 
ing there is not a great number of different 
stitches, but rather an infinite number of vari- 
ations in the exact method of working the 
fundamental ones. In the East, where pure, 
brilliant colors are popular, a smaller number 
of stitches is required for the general effect 
than in other countries where a greater variety 


Detail of towel end. Embroidered design of kiosk and trees in colored silk threads on cotton 


, broidery designs for hangings and bed covers 


of stitching is combined with little or rather 
subdued coloring. More or less similar stitches 
appear on both the Turkish and Greek Island 
embroideries and the same stitches recur 
again and again. Those used most effectively 
are the darning, double darning, double run- 
ning, chain, pulled, herringbone, tent, stem 
and the satin stitch known in Turkey as the 
embroiderer’s stitch. 

Due to the Moslem interdiction against the 
reproduction of human figures and animal life, 
the designs appearing on Turkish embroideries 
are usually based on floral patterns although 
one also sees garden scenes, architectural 
motifs, Arabic inscriptions, daggers and ewers. 
On the other hand, the Greek Island designs 
portray figures, animals, birds, flowers, ewers 
and geometrical patterns based on leaf and 
star motifs. 

The Berry Collection of Greek Island and 
Turkish embroideries is one of the great col- 
lections in the world. Characteristic examples 
have been assembled from Yannina, the Dode- 
canese, the Cyclades and the Ionian Islands. 
The Turkish wall hangings of the seventeenth 
century, made in imitation of the earlier woven 
silks and velvets, are a superb group, enough 
in themselves to make this collection justly 
famous. The larger portion of the Turkish 
collection is composed of a very fine group of 
towels ranging from the typically bold, simple 
embroidered patterns of the seventeenth cen- 
tury through the elegant perfection of the 
eighteenth and to the ornate designs of the 
nineteenth century. 


MARGARET GENTLES 


Detail of sixteenth century Turkish silk and gold brocade panel. 
Bold patterns such as this had a tremendous influence on em- 


Detail of Turkish seventeenth century wall hanging. The hang- 
ing is embroidered on linen in a variety of softly colored silk 
threads in imitation of the rich patterns of a woven silk or velvet 
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Exhibitions 


Italy at Work: Her Renaissance in Design Today 


A survey of the contemporary decorative and industrial arts of Italy through queiy designed in- 
teriors and some two thousand objects mainly designed for household use. Arranged by the Art 


Institute of Chicago with the aid of the Italian Government for a series of nation-wide showings. 
Galleries G51—G58: March 9-May 13 


Renaissance Earthenware and Stoneware of Germany and Austria 


An exhibition of rare pieces of ceramics from the former Bondy Collection in Vienna, representative 
of the various types of earthenware from the Rhineland, Saxony and Silesia, the famous Hafner ware 


from Nuremberg and glazed stove tiles from Vienna, the Tyrol and Salzburg. 
Gallery G15: Through April 9 


How Real is Realism? 


An exhibition using new devices to explore the possibilities of realism in art. 
Gallery of Art Interpretation: Opens January 15 


Lithographs by Currier and Ives 
An exhibition of Early American popular lithographs lent from the collection of The Travelers In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Connecticut. 

Gallery 11: Through March 11 


Turkish and Greek Island Embroideries from the Collection of Burton Y. 
Berry 


Embroideries rich in color with a variety of pattern that will appeal to all interested in fine textiles. 
Gallery 5B: February 1-March 11 


Torii Kiyonaga 


Prints by one of the greatest figure designers of the Japanese print school. 
Gallery H5: Through February 18 


Goldsmith Work of the Renaissance 


Jewelry and decorative objects in precious materials representing the production of various European 
countries from the late middle ages through the seventeenth century. Selected from the collection of 


Melvin Gutman, New York. 
Gallery G6: Opens February 10 


Woodcuts by Albrecht Diirer 


Selection of some of the best impressions of woodcuts by Diirer from the Art Institute’s collection. 
Gallery 13: Through February 


Prints and Drawings of the Ballet 


This exhibition was organized in connection with the Chicago visit of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 
Gallery 16: Closes February 18 


Drawings Recently Acquired for the David Adler Collection 


A group of important eighteenth and nineteenth century drawings given to the Art Institute by friends 
of David Adler. 
Gallery 17: Opens January 18 
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Okumura Masanobu 


A group of Japanese woodblock prints showing Masanobu’s versatility of style. 


Japanese Screens 


Gallery H5: February 22-April 9 


A small exhibition of Japanese screen painting of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Society of Typographic Arts 


Gallery H9: Indefinite 


Sixth annual exhibition of this organization to be held at the Art Institute. An interesting survey of 


recent typographic layout and design. 


Gallery 11: March 17—April 15 


American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne 


Thirty-seven scale models of furnished American interiors illustrating our decorative development 


from the seventeenth century to the present. 


Judgment of Solomon by Master F v B 


Gallery A12: Indefinite 


This recently acquired impression of one of the most important Netherlandish engravings of the fif- 
teenth century is notable for its completeness and the fine quality of its printing. 


North Italian Secretary 


Masterpiece of the Month for February 


This secretary of walnut veneer with applied ebonized moldings over pine frame was executed about 


1740. 


NOTES 


Members’ Studio 


The Members’ Studio spring term classes be- 
gin Monday, January 29 at 2:00 p.m. and Fri- 
day, February 2 at 2:00 p.m. Each class is open 
to Members who have had some painting ex- 
perience and to those who attend the Adult 
Sketch Classes. The fee is seven dollars for 
fourteen weeks, payable at the beginning of 
the period. 


Glee Club Concerts 

The Glee Club of the School of the Art In- 
stitute, a chorus of ninety mixed voices, will 
present its Spring Concert on Wednesday, 


March 7 and Sunday, March 11. Both con- 


Masterpiece of the Month for March 


certs will be given in Blackstone Hall at 3:15 
p.M. Charles Fabens Kelley is the conductor 
and Earl Mitchell the accompanist. 


Free Films on Art 

The next series of free one hour programs of 
films on art will be presented in Fullerton Hall 
on Saturdays at 3:30 p.m. beginning February 
10 and continuing into April. Children under 
sixteen cannot be admitted. 


Open Daily 
The Art Institute is open daily from 9:00 
A.M. to 5:00 p.M.; Sundays from 12:00 noon 
to 5:00 p.m. 
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MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 


Monday 


Courses 


| 11:00 a.m. Survey of Art 


11:55 a.m. The Key to Our Treasures 


: 2:00 p.m. Clinic of Good Taste 


Mr. Osborne 


January 29 


February 5 
Manet and the Be- 
innings of Modern 
ainting 
Helen Parker, Club Room 


L’Esprit de Manet 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 30 


Perfect Taste in the 
Modern Setting 


February 12 
Monet and Impres- 
sionism 

Helen Parker, Gallery 32 


L’Oeil de Monet 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 32 


The Decorator 
Speaks—An Inter- 


February 19 
Renoir and Impres 
sionism 

Helen Parker, Gallery 31 


Le Coeur de Renoi 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 31 


Living with Sculp 
ture—An Intervie 


Dr. Watson view Dr. Watson and Hanna 
Dr. Watson and Cornelia | ¥eber-Sachs Wats 
Conger en 
2:00 p.m. Members’ Studio, II See note on page 15 
5:45 p.m. Adult Sketch Class See note on page 17 | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class Mult $ 
8:00 p.m. Clinic of Good Taste or Art Perfect Taste in the | Memories of the _| Living with SculpBe Ar 
Through Travel Modern Setting Danube ture—An Interviewpeaks 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Dr. Watson and HannaktW 
Weber-Sachs . Wats 
Friday February 2 February 9 February 16 February 23 arc 
10:00 a.m. Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class @dult § 
Mr. Buehr 
12:15 p.m. Current Exhibition Prome-{ Our Mexican Col-| Woodcuts by Diirer | Our Recent Acces- | Our English Masters" Ja] 


nades 


lections 


Mr. Buehr, Gallery 13 


sions 


Dr. Watson 


Dr. Watson Dr. Watson 
2:00 p.m. Art Through Travel or Art {| Modern Mexican | Memories of the | Modern Artandthe | From London to [PSteT! 
Appreciation Masters Danube Old Masters Edinburgh — 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Dr. Watson ‘oa 
2:00 p.m. Members’ Studio, I See note on page 15 
6:30 p.m. Art Through Travel or Cur- § Mexico Calls Woodcuts by Diirer | Memories of the | Our English Mastersfom L 
rent Exhibition Promenades Dr. Watson Mr. Buehr, Gallery 13 Danube Dr. Watson inbu 
Dr. Watson Wats: 
8:00 p.m. Art Through Travel NO PROGRAM Memories of the | NO PROGRAM From London to PRO 
Danube Edinburgh 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson 
Saturday February 3 February 10 February 17 February 24 Mare 
1:10 p.m. The Raymond Fund Classes §f Special Sketch Class | Final Sketch Class | Silent Sound Clear and Crisp Wisk 
for Children for Children for Children Resume 1:10 p.m. 
Mr. Osborne 10:30 a.m. 10:30 a.m. 
Sunday February 4 February 11 February 18 February 25 Mare 


3:00 p.m. Art Through Travel 


Mexico Calls ‘ 
Dr. Watson 


Memories of the 
Danube 


Dr. Watson 


Memories of the 
Danube 
Dr. Watson 


From London to ow L 
Edinburgh inbu 
Dr. Watson ir. Watse 


= 

Cer 

urat 
Bueh 
eaks 
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ALL LECTURES TAKE PLACE IN FULLERTON HALL UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


19 february 26 March 5 March 12 March 19 March 26 
Impres@urat Cézanne Italy at Work I Italy at Work II Post-Impressionists 
Parker, Gallery 42 | Helen Parker, Gallery 41 | Helen Parker, Gallery G52 | Helen Parker,GalleryG55 | Helen Parker, Gallery 42 
allery 31 
> Renoimp Cerveau de La Main de Cézanne | Craft Techniques: | Craft Techniques: | Paris to 1914 
lery 31 rat Mr. Buehr, Gallery 41 | Ceramics and Glass | Wood and Metal | Mr. Buehr, Gallery 42 
Buehr, Gallery 42 Mr. Buehr, Gallery G52 Mr. Buehr, Gallery G55 
Sculp#e Architect Groundwork for | Resumé of Furni- | Companionable Companionable 
iterviewpeaks—An Inter- | Italian Show ture Furnishings—With | Furnishings—With 
d Hannalgew Mrs. Meyric R. Rogers Mary Hipple your Life your House 
Watson and John Van Ward Jackson Ward Jackson 
en 
1 Class @ult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class 
Sculp#e Architect Groundwork for Resumé of Furni- | Companionable Companionable 
terviewpeaks—An Inter- | Italian Show ture Furnishings—With | Furnishings—With 
1 HannalgeW Mrs. Meyric R. Rogers | Mary Hipple your Life your House 
. Watson and John Van Ward Jackson Ward Jackson 
en 
23 arch 2 March 9 March 16 March 23 March 30 
| Class @dult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class 
Mastersiur Japanese Prints | Italian Decorative | Italian Decorative | Italian Decorative | Italian Decorative 
r. Watson, Gallery HS | Arts Arts Arts ¢ Arts 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery G52 | Mr. Buehr, Gallery G52 | Mr. Buehr, Gallery G52 | Mr. Buehr, Gallery G52 
[psterpieces of Nova Scotiaand the | Advertising Art Columbia and Ecua- | Modern 
hinese Art Gaspé through the Ages_ | dor—Travel Jewels | Architecture 
tarles F. Kelley Helen Parker Alexander McQueen of the Andes Georgia Craven 
Repeated at 4:00 Michael Fortin 
[astergfom London to Italian Decorative | Columbiaand Ecua- | Italian Decorative | Artists on Vacation 
Hinburgh Arts dor—Travel Jewels | Arts Mr. Buehr 
. Watson Mr. Buehr, Gallery G52 | of the Andes Mr. Buehr, Gallery G52 
Michael Fortino 
| to PROGRAM Nova Scotiaand the | NO PROGRAM Columbiaand Ecua- | NO PROGRAM 
Gaspé dor—Travel Jewels 
Helen Parker of the Andes 
Michael Fortino 
4 March 3 March 10 March 17 March 24 March 31 
sp Wish Come True | Pleasures Revealed | Hello Neighbor Through these They’re Mine 
Doors 
> March 4 March 11 March 18 March 25 April 1 
to from London to Nova Scotiaand the | Columbiaand Ecua- | Artists on Vacation | Artists on Vacation 
ldinburgh Gaspé dor—Travel Jewels | Mr. Buehr Mr. Buehr 
}. Watson Helen Parker of the Andes 
Michael Fortino 


Art Institute 
Lecturers: 

Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son, Helen Parker, 
George Buehr, Addis 
Osborne and staff 
members. 


Guest Lecturers: 
Cornelia Conger, In- 
terior Decorator 
Georgia Craven, De- 
partment of Art Ed- 
ucation, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago 
Michael Fortino, 
Teacher-Traveler 
Mary Hipple, Inte- 
rior Decorator, Fac- 
ulty, Art Institute of 
Chicago 

Ward Jackson, Inte- 
rior Consultant 
Charles F. Kelley, 
Curator of Oriental 


Art 

Alexander McQueen, 
Author and Radio 
Commentator 


Mrs. Meyric R. Rog- 
ers, Lecturer on Dec- 
orative Arts 
Hannah Weber- 
Sachs, Sculptor 
John Van Bergen, 
Architect 


Note: At the Adult 
Sketch Class for Nov- 
ices, Mondays and 
Fridays, materials 
are available for 15 
cents. On Sundays 
the Art through Trav- 
el lectures are open 
to the public at a 
charge of 60 cents, 
including the Fed- 
eral tax. Members 
are admitted free of 
charge; families of 
Members and their 
out-of-town guests 
must pay the tax. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XLIV, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1950 


Text Brewster Bequest, The Kate L., by Daniel Catton Rich............. 51-55 
20, 40, 60, 78 
Crane Memorial, Richard T. Jr., Notes on Some Recent Accessions 
Index to Volume XLIII, January to December, 1949...............18-19 
Masterpieces of Art from Vienna Seminar.......................... 80 
Outdoor Summer Sketch Class for Children........................ 40 
Passing World, The, by Margaret Gentles........................ 12-13 
Seminar on Masterpieces of Art from Vienna....................... 80 
Tintoretto and El Greco by Frederick A. Sweet.................... 22-26 
Twelve Masterpieces from the Vienna Gollection.................. 42-43 
Van Gogh in Full-Length by Daniel Catton Rich..................... 2-4 
What Vincent Saw by Peter J. Pollack............................. 5-9 
Illustrations 
Albright, Ivan Le Lorraine, painting, Heavy the Oar to Him who is 
Tired, Heavy the Coat, Heavy the Sea... 64 
Anonymous artist, woodcut colored by hand, Christ on the Cross 
between Mary and Saint John. German, fifteenth century.......... 74 
Armchair, walnut, English, about 1715.........................005- 28 
Bonnard, Pierre, painting, In the Dining Room...................... 52 


Campagnola, Giulio, engraving, The Penance of Saint John Chrysostom. .. 72 
Caravaggio, Michelangelo da, painting, The Madonna of the Rosaries.... 48 
Carved wood with polychrome decoration. From Hunan Province, 


Cellini, Benvenuto, Gold Salt Cellar, 
Choki, print, Two Girls in the Moonlight........................... 11 
Church Candelabrum, bronze. French, Paris, dated 1731............. 68 
Degas, Edgar, sculpture: Spanish Dancer.................---..++++: 63 

El Greco, paintings: The Feast in the House of Simon................ 24 
The Feast in the House of Simon (details)... . . . 25, 26 

Ensor, James, etching, Death Pursuing the Human Herd.............. 73 
Gris, Juan, painting, The Café Table. 53 
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Ivory Relief, An Empress Enthroned. East Christian, about 500 A.D... 49 
Jade, carved Pi (ritual object). Late Eastern Chou Dynasty, 


Jade, Dragon. Late Eastern Chou Dynasty (650-249 B.C.)............ 67 
Jade, Reclining Buffalo. Sung Dynasty (950-1279 A.D.).............. 66 
Kiyomasu I, handcolored print, Actor...................0...000005 12 
Koryusai, fan print, Portrait of Hanadgi and Young Attendant......... 11 
Magnasco, Alessandro, painting, The Synagogue..................... 62 
Manet, Edouard, painting, Portrait of M. Moreau-Nélaton............. 52 
Master F v B, engraving, The Judgment of Solomon. Flemish, 

Picasso, Pablo, painting, Head of the Acrobat’s Wife................. 53 
Pollack, Peter J., photographs: Vincent W. van Gogh Holding Self 

Portrait of his Uncle............... 5 
Barley Field in Nuenen............... 6 
View from Van Gogh’s Barred Cell in 
St. Paul’s Asylum, Saint-Rémy....... 7 
Cypresses in Saint-Rémy.............. 9 
Porcelain Punch Bowl, “Compagnie des Indes.” Chinese export ware, 

Rembrandt van Rijn, painting, Portrait of the Artist................. 47 
Rousseau, Henri, painting, The Sawmill, Outskirts of Paris............ 54 
Rubens, Peter Paul, painting, The Feast of Venus................... 45 
Schweinberger, Anton, Goblet of rhinoceros horn................... 80 
Secretary, case-top, mahogany. American, Rhode Island (?), 1760-75.. 69 
Settee, beech, carved and gilded. English, 1720-30.................. 29 
Sidechair, mahogany. English, about 1730......................... 28 
Sidechair, mahogany. English, 1740-50..................-....00005. 31 
Stained Glass Panel by an Unknown Master, Hanging of Judas. 

71 
Students of Goodman Theatre settin - for a production, photograph. ... 60 
Sully, Thomas, painting, Portrait of Mrs. Joseph Klapp............... 64 
Table, dining, mahogany. English, about 1725...................... 32 
Table, dressing, mahogany. American, Philadelphia, 1760-75......... 68 
Table, dressing, mahogany. English, 1730-40....................... 33 
Table, folding, card, mahogany. English, about 1740................. 30 
Table, side or slab, pine. English, 35 
Table, side or slab, pine. English, about 1730, (detail)............... 34 
Tapestry, The Triumph of Love. French, early sixteenth century..... . At 
Tilting Armor of an Austrian Archduke.....................0...44. 43 
Tintoretto (Jacopo Robusti), paintings: Lucretia and Tarquin.......... 21 

Lucretia and Tarquin (detail).... 23 
Susanna and the Elders........ 416 
Titian (Tiziano Vecelli), painting, Tarquin and Lucretia............... 47 
Van Dyck, Anton, painting, Portrait of a Young Knight in Gilded Armor. . 49 
Van Gogh, Vincent, paintings: Portrait of the Artist with a Pipe... .... 1 
Vincent’s House in Arles.............. 3 
The Blossoming Pear Tree............. + 
55 
drawing: Woman Cleaning a Pan............... 2 

Velazquez, Diego Rodriguez de Silva y, painting, The Infante Philip 

Vermeer van Delft, Johannes, The Artist in his Studio............... 50 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Miss Helen Parker, Head, offers 
gallery tours and lectures by appointment for schools, groups and individuals. 


The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS 


All lectures by Helen Parker. Free to the public in Fullerton Hall Thursdays 


at 6:30 P.M. 


February 1 


February 8 


February 15 


February 22 No lecture 


March 


March 8 


March 


15 Paul Cézanne 
March 22 


March 29 


Pablo Picasso 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


Members’ Series 


The February play in the Members’ Series will 
be Twelfth Night by Shakespeare. The play 
will open on February 8 and will play nightly 
through March 2, with the exception of Mon- 
days, and with one matinee on Thursday, 
February 22. 

The March production will be The House of 
Bernarda Alba by Federico Garcia Lorca, the 
most gifted of the Spanish playwrights of the 
last quarter century. Two years ago we pre- 
sented his Yerma, which at the time was the 
first production of the play in the United 
States. The House of Bernarda Alba is a mag- 
nificent projection of the little known and little 
understood life of a family in the Spanish 


The Beginnings of Impressionism 
The French Impressionists 


New England, Nova Scotia and the Gaspé 
Lecture by Florence Dibell Bartlet 


Some Sources of Modern Painting 


Seurat and Other Post-Impressionists 


The “‘Fauves” and the “Cubists”’ 


provinces. The play will open on March 8 and 
will play nightly through March 24, with the 
exception of Mondays and with one matinee 


on Thursday, March 22. 


Children’s Theatre 


These days the memory of Abraham Lincoln 
should be doubly precious to us. The Chil- 
dren’s Theatre is at present offering Abe Lin- 
coln: New Salem Days, which will bring the 
younger Lincoln to a children’s audience in a 
way which will endear him. Abe Lincoln: New 
Salem Days will open on February 3 and will 
be performed on Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons through March 24. There will be a Sat- 
urday morning performance on March 3 at 
10:30 A.M. 
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